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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 61 

The Art of the Saracens in Egypt, by Stanley Lane-Poole, 
B. A., M. E. A. S., etc. 8vo, pp. xviii, 264, with 108 woodcuts : 
London, Chapman and Hall, 1886. 

To the average student, the art of the Mohammedans in Egypt is better 
known than are their monuments in Syria, Asia Minor or India, and yet 
no general work on the subject, at once comprehensive and satisfactory, 
has appeared. The Art of the Saracens in Egypt, though its title would 
seem to indicate a survey of Saracenic art in all its branches, confines itself 
almost exclusively to the smaller arts, and the book might have been more 
properly entitled " The industrial arts," etc. Within the period of the 
twelve centuries that have elapsed since the time of the Arab conquest of 
Egypt, the three hundred years of Mamluk rule, from the thirteenth to 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, were most prolific in works of art 
— particularly of industrial art — and Mr. Lane-Poole devotes himself al- 
most exclusively to this period, giving but a slight sketch of the works of 
an earlier date, which are neither as numerous nor as decorative. 

A summary of the history and condition of Egypt under the Mamluks is 
contained in the first chapter, an introduction very necessary in view of the 
prevailing slight acquaintance with the subject. The origin and organiza- 
tion, revolutions and brawls, life and amusements, barbarism and luxury of 
this strange class of primitive, powerful men, are described with a firm and 
picturesque touch. The second chapter is devoted to Architecture. This part 
of the work may be termed incidental: it is given because " no examination 
of the industrial arts of Egypt . . would be intelligent which did not start 
from a clear comprehension of the characteristics of the buildings round 
which they were grouped. In a work of the present scope it is of course 
impossible to attempt a history of Saracenic architecture, even in its Cairene 
development ; such a task is worthy of the best endeavors of an architect, 
and would demand a volume to itself. It will be sufficient for the present 
purpose if the principal buildings of Cairo are briefly described in general 
classes, the chief distinctions of style and plan noticed, and a clear con- 
ception offered of what mosques and houses are like (p. 49)." In selecting 
his examples among the 300 mosques, the author had an abundance of 
material at command, but this was not the case with domestic architecture, 
as most of the palaces and houses of the Mamluk period have passed away. 
But little information can be gleaned from these remarks on architecture : 
even the careful description of Cairene houses hardly applies to the Mam- 
luk period. It would have been better to have omitted this chapter 
entirely, for the writer here displays a wide unacquaintance with the 
history and development of architecture. Speaking of the early type of 
mosque prevalent from the eighth to the thirteenth century, he remarks 
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(p. 52) : " The plan of an open court surrounded by colonnades is, as will 
be readily recognized, simply a survival of the ancient Semitic temple, 
as we see it in Phoenician and other ruins." What and where are any 
such ruins ? There may be a question as to whether the Egyptian or the 
Christian fore-courts and atria were the prototypes of these Mohammedan 
courts, but no one can suppose the Temple of Solomon or some mythical 
Phoenician ruins to have haunted the minds of the Cairene architects. 
Then, in regard to the dome, the author makes the astounding statement 
(p. 60) that " the origin of the dome may be traced to the cupolas which 
surmount the graves of Babylonia, many of which must have been familiar 
to the Arabs, who preserved the essentially sepulchral character of the 
form, and never used it, as did the Copts and Byzantines, to say nothing 
of European architects, to roof a church or its apse. The form of the true 
Cairo dome is not quite the same as that of Italy and St. Paul's." (!) The 
Arabs might have scoured Babylonia, without discovering a cupola over 
a grave : the Babylonians were content to dwell in double jars or narrow 
vaults. If Mr. Poole had to go to Babylonia for something, why did he 
not derive the minaret from the staged temples of Chaldaea : it would have 
been very much to the point, and quite a charming development could 
have been made out from the earliest minaret of Tulun, with its immense 
massive base, retreating stages and exterior winding staircase, to the slen- 
der and tall minaret of the Mosque of Hasan. Quite nawe, too, is his 
remark about the early use of the pointed arch, on which subject he might 
be expected to throw some light. He says (p. 56) of the mosque of Tulun 
(ix cent.) : " The arches are all pointed, and constitute the first example 
of the universal employment of pointed arches throughout a building, three 
hundred years before the adoption of the pointed style in England." Per- 
haps a visit to some of the Koptic churches, which Mr. Poole must often 
have passed by, would have revealed quite a different story as to " the first 
example," a fact which he might have suspected all the more that the 
architect of the mosque was a Christian Kopt : and then, of course, the 
pointed style was first adopted in England (!), not in France. With regard 
to pointed arches as distinguished from the Gothic, the buildings with only 
pointed arches built in the xi century, one hundred and fifty years before 
" the adoption of the pointed style in England," are quite plentiful and 
well known, especially in the South of France. 

It is pleasant to pass to the following chapters, which are exclusively con- 
fined to the industrial arts, where the writer is quite at home — at least so far 
as Egypt is concerned. The topics treated are as follows : Stone and Plaster 
(ch. Ill) ; Mosaic (ch. iv) ; Wood-work (ch. v) ; Ivory (ch. vi) ; Metal-work 
(ch. vii) ; Glass (ch. viii) ; Heraldry on glass and metal (ch. ix) ; Pottery 
(ch. x) ; Textile fabrics (ch. xi) ; Illuminated manuscripts (ch. xii). Begin- 
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ning where the author ends, we will quote his conception of Mohammedan 
decoration (p. 259). " In illumination, as in other branches of decoration, 
the peculiar character of Saracen ornament is clearly expressed. The effect 
is that of rich embroidery, or gold brocade ; in other words, illumination, 
like mosaic, plaster, wood, and ivory, shows the tapestry motives of Sara- 
cenic art. In the sanctuary of a mosque, or the kaa of a house, in the 
complicated panelling of pulpit or ceiling, and in the chasing of vessels 
of silver, — everywhere the same carpet-like effect strikes one." 

One is rather disposed to regret the use of the term " Saracens " at the 
present day, when we ought to have outgrown such appellations based on 
ignorance. Mr. Poole feels called upon to explain it in his preface. " The 
subject of the following chapters is what has been commonly known as 
' Arab ' or ' Mohammedan ' Art. Both these terms are misleading — for the 
artists in this style were seldom Arabs, and many of them were Christians 
— and the general term ' Saracenic ' has therefore been substituted. ' Sara- 
cen,' which means simply Eastern, was the universal designation of Muslims 
in the Middle Ages. . . The word Saracenic, implying the two ideas of 
Oriental and mediaeval, exactly fulfils the conditions of a general term for 
the art with which we are concerned." It is true that the term ' Arab ' 
would be misleading, as it would, strictly speaking, exclude the greater 
part of the monuments of the mediaeval East, but the term ' Saracenic ' 
has very serious disqualifications. It would be but courteous to call the 
Mohammedans by a name they would recognize. The objection to the 
term ' Mohammedan Art ' is very thin, for, even if Christian artists were 
sometimes employed, they worked in accordance with a style which we 
recognize as strictly and originally Mohammedan. We speak of " Chris- 
tian Art " : perhaps Mr. Poole would suggest that we call the Mediaeval 
art of the West ' Frankish Art,' because the ' Saracens ' termed all Euro- 
peans ' Franks ' in the Middle Ages : but that would not make such a 
designation any more logical or scientific. The term " Saracenic " is no 
better. Mr. Poole lays great stress on the brilliancy of art over the entire 
East during the Mamluk period, and, among other things, attributes to 
it the introduction of the human figure into the industrial arts through a 
relaxation of the orthodox prejudice against its use. There is, however, 
on the pages of the book itself, ample testimony to the contrary (e. g., 
inventory of works of art belonging to the Khalif El-Mustansir in the xi 
cent.), showing that the human figure was used, probably derived from 
Persian art, at quite an early date. Moreover, instead of there being a 
relaxation of orthodoxy after the invasion of the Tartar tribes in Meso- 
potamia, the liberty of thought and belief allowed in the flourishing days 
of the Khalifate was entirely abolished and the narrowest kind of so-called 
orthodoxy became rampant. If then we must regard these Turko-Tartaric 
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rulers, whether in the empire of Baghdad or in Egypt, to be the patrons 
of art as they were of literature and of science, this must not blind us to 
the fact that the period between the xii and xiv centuries was one of 
decadence in the East, so far as culture of all kinds was concerned. The 
art of the time, as well as the culture, was merely a continuation of the 
development under the Abbasidae of Baghdad and the Fatimids of Egypt : 
it is only to be regretted that, through the scarcity of extant monuments 
of this period, this fact cannot be fully proved in every detail. 

Keverting to the question of the industrial arts, we find an interesting 
chapter on the decoration of the mosques in stone and plaster. The more 
humble and coarse material, plaster, was in general use for the early period 
of the mosques of Amr, Tulun (878 A. d.), El-Azhar (971 A. d.) and El- 
Hakim (1012 A. D.), and even in the beautiful mausoleum of Kalaun 
(1284 A. D.). Stone took the place of plaster entirely in the mosque of 
Sultan Hasan (1356-59 a. d.) : " The ornaments, whether geometrical, 
scroll or arabesque, are cut in stone or marble." Cairene chiselled decora- 
tion reached its perfection in the xv century, as shown by the details of the 
mosque of Kait Bey (1483 A. d.) and of his khan near the Azhar mosque. 

In the chapter on Mosaic, the writer shows an evident lack of famili- 
arity with the general history of mosaics. It is true that the mosaic dado 
used in Egypt, though it coincides generally with Byzantine mosaic-work 
in a similar position, diflfers when glass and mother-of-pearl cubes are used 
in combination with the marble cubes and opiis sectile. Still the Byzan- 
tine origin of this industry among the Mohammedans is unquestioned. In 
his description of carved Wood-work, a connection is very correctly made 
with Koptic work : the pulpits of the mosques executed during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries were the monuments on which the Moham- 
medan wood-carvers lavished all their skill in designs that are even more 
graceful and soft than similar work in stone and metal. The tombs, doors 
and lecterns also received a very elaborate carved decoration, and another 
interesting adaptation is to be seen in the lattice-work of the windows, in 
the ceilings, tables, and other furniture of private houses. Ivory was used 
quite profusely, not alone, but usually set in wooden borders : here, especi- 
ally, we can trace a connection with the beautiful screens of the Koptic 
churches : " It will be noticed that, fine as is the style of carving, the eflfect 
is harder than that of the best period of wood-carving in Cairo . . . The 
stifliiess is the fault, one must conclude, of the material, not of the artist." 
The chapter on Metal-work is the most important and interesting in the 
book, and contains, not only a critical and historical consideration of this 
branch of art, but a detailed catalogue of the most interesting works exist- 
ing in museums. The author considers, in succession, three styles, (1) the 
Mesopotamian or Mosul work, (2) the Syrian or Damascus school, and (3) 
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the Mamluk style ; the first being of early origin, though, in his opinion, 
there are no works in museums that antedate the thirteenth century, while 
the Mamluk style flourished mainly in the fourteenth, and was derived 
directly from Fatimy and early-Syrian schools. Of Glass-work the most 
remarkable examples are the famous rtiosque-lamps of enamelled glass, 
whose material is almost entirely concealed by the gilding and the enamels 
of different colors. In the chapter on Textile fabrics, we see that less 
originality is shown in this than in other branches, and their dependence 
on Byzantine models, on the one hand, and on Persian textiles, on the 
other, is evident. If Mr. Poole had written his book a couple of years later, 
he would have been able to point out interesting analogies with the won- 
derful textiles lately found in Egyptian tombs, which are already making 
their way to European museums, some of which, from Koptic tombs dating 
between the fourth and ninth centuries, are important for the derivation 
of Saracenic work. The illustrations, though merely woodcuts, are satis- 
factory and sufficiently numerous to convey an adequate impression of each 
branch of art. 

A. L. Fkothingham, Je. 



Goshen akd the. Shrine of Saft el Henneh (1885) [Fourth 
Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund] by Edouaed Naville. 
4to, pp. 26 ; with eleven plates, including maps and plans. London, 
1887 : Triibner & Co. 

The present memoir gives an account of the results of the campaign of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund during 1885, under the charge of M. Naville. 
They are by no means so important as the greater part of the investigations 
of the Fund — in fact, may be considered as the least important. The me- 
moir deals not so much with any important monuments as with the iden- 
tification of certain sites, the central point of interest being the localization 
and delimitation of the Land of Goshen. 

The first site attacked in 1885 was that of the large village called Saft 
el Henneh, between Zagazig and Tel el Kebir, which is on the site of an 
ancient city : " the whole village is constructed on the ruins of old houses." 
The ground had been already thoroughly ransacked, though the area of a 
temple was found and cleared. The most important result was the recov- 
ery of about one-half of the famous shrine of Saft of the time of Nectanebo 
II.' In connection with this admirable work, M. Naville remarks : " Look- 

■ The following is the table of contents of the volume : Saft el Henneh, p. 1 . The 
Thirtieth Dynasty, p. 3. The Monuments discovered, p. 5. Phaeusa, Goshen, Ramses, 
p. 14. Khataanah, Kantir, p. 21. Tell Rotab, p. 24. Appendix, p. 26. 
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